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Who JS This Old Fart, Anyway? 


I think I'm one of the luckiest people alive, right now. I'm right 
where I want to be, doing the sound at punk shows. Along the way, 
I've been able to work with some really good bands. I'm John 
Emerson, the sound guy. 

At forty-five, I'm a little old to be into the teen-angst thing, but I still 
remember my little slice of it, growing up gay in the sixties. (Huh? 
He's what?) Up until 1973, it was illegal to be gay in Illinois. Believe 
me, I had my share of angst. I ‘came out' in 1987. I didn't decide to be 
gay; I decided to stop pretending I was anything else. Since then, my 
life has been a lot easier and a hell of a lot more fun, 

But that's another story. This isn't about being gay (we'll cover that 
in another issue); it's about how an old fart fits into the punk scene in 
Hellgin, which has been pretty shitty since we lost the Third Floor. 
With the exception of the Saturday afternoon freebies at Over the 
Edge, you've got to go out of town for a show, which sucks. 

Here's a little commercial plug; Matt Vecchio, owner of Over the 
Edge, is the closest thing Hellgin has to a Punk God. The former 
main mouth for Contracide and Tragedy Clowns has this dream of a 
place for punks; kind of a record store/coffee house/place for shows/ 
alternative reading room, all rolled into one. Over the Edge is the first 
step. Go there. Buy something. 

I've been into music, all kinds of music, as long as I can remember. 
My favorite has always been anything that pokes fun at a society that 
takes itself too seriously. I was raised on Spike Jones (the Wierd Al of 
the forties and fifties) and Victor Borge, a man who took the 'serious' 
out of ‘Serious (classical) Music.' 

In the late fifties and early sixties, I got into political satire. The 
best way to fight evil is to laugh at it, and artists like the Mitchell Trio 
(banned for songs like The John Birch Society, The 'I Was Not a Nazi' 
Polka and Your Friendly, Liberal, Neighborhood Ku Klux Klan) 
helped. You'll still hear some of the best on Dr. Demento. 

I got into electronics at age four. My father was an electronics nut, 
working for the phone company (at that time, there was only one) and, 
for a hobby, designing and building his own hi-fi (this was before 
stereo was invented) equipment. The fun he had with it rubbed off on 
me; I've been tinkering ever since. 

My favorite place to be has always been where the music and the 
electronics come together. Behind a mixing console, I found a home. 
I've been doing sound since 1967, although I did take a little break 
(from the fall of 1978 to the spring of 1994). 


The summer I graduated (1967), I was in the right place at the right 
time. I was working shit jobs, cleaning the restrooms, cutting the 
grass and hauling garbage, at the old Meadowdale International 
Raceways when the sound man, an old asshole I didn't particularly 
care for anyhow, had an argument with the boss, packed up his gear 
and left in the middle of a race. It could have shut them down. 

I broke a few speed laws getting home, raped my stereo (even then, I 
had a kick-ass system), broke a few more laws getting back (this was 
almost thirty years ago; the statute of limitations applies) and had 
them back on line in less than an hour. From then on, the sound job 
was mine, 

It ended when I got my draft notice (Oh shit!). I joined the Navy to 
stay out of the Army and keep from getting my ass shot off in Viet- 
Nam. There, I ended up doing sound for the U.S. Seventh Fieet Band. 

When they sent me back to the States, I was sent to Great Lakes, 
near Waukegan. I worked part-time as a recording engineer at a little 
country studio in Genoa. When my hitch was up, I intended to go full 
time. The little studio in Genoa couldn't afford a full time engineer, so 
I shopped a demo around. 

In October of 1978, I got a very good offer from a Nashville studio; 
not just a living wage, but a very comfortable salary. I was packing, 
on a Sunday evening, when Sixty Minutes came on with an expose on 
rip-off recording studios. 

The concept is simple; you take a talentless, clueless idiot and 
convince him he’s going to be the next Elvis. You flatter the shit out 
of him, meanwhile bleeding him dry for studio time, engineer's fees, 
record pressing, etc. Guess which studio was at the top of their list... 

It kind of soured me on the music business, so I decided to get out. I 
took a job as an electronics technician (the best I could do without a 
degree) and worked my way up to where they consider me an engineer 
anyhow. I design digital logic for a (very good) living. 

I make enough there that I can afford to do sound without having to 
depend on some greedy club or studio owner. I work with the bands 
and promoters (mostly D.I.Y.) I like and the kinds of music I like. 
While I care whether it pays (when I make money on a show, it goes 
into more and better equipment), it doesn't have to pay a lot. 

I'm into Punk/Ska because it's the most alive music there is. Even 
though it's getting more and more radio play, the major labels haven't 
been able to mold it into a dull, boring formula. As long as one side of 
their formula is a dollar sign, they never will. 

John Emerson 
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Who IS This Old Fart, Anyway? 


In the first issue, I explained how and why I came to do the sound at 
punk shows. ‘I also mentioned the fact that I'm gay, and promised to 
explain more about that later. Well, it's later. 

I'll try to get that out of the way in this issue and then start on the 
real purpose of this column, which is to talk about some of the bands I 
work with and some of the places I've worked. I'll also offer advice to 
bands who have to do their own sound. 

First, please don't call homosexuality my sexual preference. That 
implies that I chose to be queer. I did not. Growing up at a time when 
homosexuality was not just frowned upon, but actually illegal, I would 
rather have been straight. I would have had fewer hassles growing up 
and, for that matter, would have fewer hassles now, if I was straight. 

But I'm not. As far as I know, I was born this way. Homosexuality 
is my sexual orientation, not my preference. However, I did choose to 
be gay. There is a difference. 

I know quite a few homosexual men and women who are not gay. 
They don't like their sexual orientation, are ashamed of it, feel guilty 
because of it and are generally miserable over something they can't 
change. 

Truly gay people are so comfortable with their sexual orientation 
that they don't worry about the opinions of others. For example, I have 
a couple of straight friends who I consider gay. They are so 
comfortable with their sexuality that, while not at all interested in gay 
sex, they'll take a proposition as a compliment. A couple of them have 
even gone to a gay bar with me. They are so secure in their sexuality 
that mine is not a threat. 

While I've been queer all my life, I've only been gay for the last eight 
years of it. It took a good therapist and understanding friends and 
family, and a lot of soul-searching, to get me to that point. Once I got 
there, however, I was pissed at myself for waiting so long. I spent 
most of my life in the closet. 

My first sexual encounter (if you can call it that) with another boy 
was when I was eleven and on my first Boy Scout camp-out. I shared 
a puptent with an older boy (thirteen) who tried (unsuccessfully) to 
seduce me. I wasn't shocked or disturbed by it; I simply hadn't hit 
puberty yet and, as a result, wasn't interested. If I had only known 
then what I know now.... (sigh!) 

At twelve, I discovered masturbation. By fourteen, I had become 
fairly adept at seduction myself. For the next couple of years, Mike 


and Rob (names changed to protect the closeted) were my closest 
friends. If I wasn't sleeping over with one of them, one of them would 
be spending the night at my place. Of course, it was just '...practice for 
when we could get a girl to do it.' Maybe for them it was. 

I had read an interview (in Playboy) with a psychologist who said 
that many adolescents, perhaps most of them, go through a phase 
where they are strictly homosexual. I latched onto that phrase and 
repeated it to myself like a mantra "It's only a phase...I'm not really 
queer...It's only a phase...IIl grow out of it...It's only a phase...' 

When I got my draft notice, still repeating my secret mantra, I joined 
the service rather than admit I was really queer (at that time, many 
straight or mostly straight men were claiming to be gay to avoid an 
all-expenses-paid trip to Viet Nam). 

At twenty-two I got married. Maybe all I needed was the love of a 
good woman to straighten me out. -It didn't work. While I could 
function with Linda, it was only by closing my eyes and fantasizing a 
male lover. I'm not proud of it, but I tried to convince myself I was 
bisexual and, for fifteen years, used other homosexual men to keep my 
heterosexual marriage alive. Finally, I sought professional help. 

My biggest fear had always been that nobody would like me if they 
knew I was queer. It finally dawned on me that, by hiding it, I wasn't 
letting anybody know me. What they knew and liked was the mask I 
was wearing; the straight boy I was pretending to be; the role I was 
playing. They liked the character, not necessarily the actor. 

Before I could let anyone really know me and expect them to like 
me, however, I had to like myself. That's where the therapist came in, 
because I discovered that I'd been wearing my 'straight mask and 
acting out my 'straight' part for so long (I was married for twenty 
years!) that I'd lost track of who I really was. He helped me find me 
again. 

Once I could look in the mirror and say "I know that person, and I 
like him," then I could start letting other people know me. Its very 
important, however, to be able to say "I'm gay and I like myself just 
the way I am. If you have a problem with it, it's your problem." If you 
really mean it, very few people have a problem with it. 

As for my wife, it could have been a lot messier than it was. Shortly 
after I came out to her, she came out to me. It seems I wasn't the only 
one wearing a ‘straight’ mask. We finally divorced in 1992. She 
shares an apartment in Chicago's Old Town with her lover, Ellen. 
We're still friends. 

John Emerson 
NEXT: Memories of the Third Floor 


Who IS This Old Fart, Anyway? 

From late 1993 through most of 1994, Brian Peterson, drummer 
for International Hoodwink, bassist for Poonjab and DIY promoter of 
most of the Fireside Bowl shows, ran a series of PUNK shows in 
Elgin at the Elgin Alano Club. Before that, he ran shows at the 
Number 1 SOUL (the old Grove Theater, currently being converted to 
a microbrewery) and the Elgin Turner's Club. I attended quite a few 
shows at both places, but didn't get involved with running them until 
after he moved them to the Alano Club. The Alano Club was on the 
third floor of a building without a working elevator, thus the nickname 
The Third Floor. : 

As I said, I'd been going to punk shows (and occasional metal and 
industrial shows) since the Number 1 SOUL days. I got used to the 
strange looks (‘He must be a narc...') and occasional questions (‘Which 
band is your kid in?) from kids who couldn't believe an old fart like 
me could actually like their music. I was there to enjoy the show and 
support the local band scene; I wasn't going to let anybody's age-ism 
interfere with my fun. - 

During all of. this, the main sound man was Jim Patton (the 
General). While he's pretty good and knows what he's doing, he 
doesn't seem to get into punk all that much... he strikes me as more of 
a metal-head. He did really well for the metal shows and pretty well 
for the industrial, but he seemed to be trying to make the punk bands 
sound like Guns.'n Roses. 

At The Third Floor, it really started to show; the power situation 
was poor (you had to run extension cords from the kitchen), the 
accoustics sucked and you had to carry all your gear up (and back 
down) three flights of stairs. It was apparent Jim didn't enjoy that 
particular gig. I watched the kit he brought shrink from week to week 
as he got tired of hauling it up and down. It was a series of low-dough 
shows and didn't pay much. He got sloppy and I opened my big 
mouth, 

A couple of times I had commented on the sound, telling Brian 
Hell, J could do better..." Well, one Friday I got a call from Brian; it 
seems Jim had cancelled on him at the last minute. Could I do the 
sound for tomorrow's show? Of course I said 'Yes!' This was in the 
spring of 1994, sixteen years after I had gotten out of the pro-sound 
business; I had zip for equipment. 

Fortunately, I also had sixteen years at a pod taning day job and a 
monster credit rating.. Saturday morning, to prepare for a Saturday 
evening gig which would pay me a grand total of $150, and which 


was the only gig I knew I'd have, I spent about $5000 putting together 
a fairly decent system. 

The show itself was a learning experience. I learned that when 
Brian said not to bother with lights (good, because I didn't have any) 
he wouldn't either (we ended up running under the installed 
fluorescents). I learned that the power situation was bad - and that I 
was expected to handle it (I had brought enough extension cords for 
the P.A., not for the instruments). I learned that a 1200-watt P.A. 
wasn't really enough (and expanded to 2500 watts before the next 
show). However, I also learned that I hadn't lost my touch behind a 
mixing console. I learned that that was still my favorite place to be. 

Brian added more shows and I added more equipment. I included 
lights (to the tune of another $3000), more speakers and amplifiers, 
better microphones, lots more extension cords (I now put twelve 
outlets on the stage just for the instruments) and better monitors. 

For a while, Brian alternated between myself and the General and 
once, for the Blue Meanies, used both of us, Jim for sound and me for 
lights. We went nuts, putting on a better show together than either of 
us could have done solo. When he wants to, Jim can do really great 
sound. As for the lights, the only thing I en behind (at Brian's 
request) was my 24" disco ball. 

The third floor was a little bit of punk magic in downtown Elgin. I 
was sorry when we lost it. 

Besides the Blue Meanies, I had the chance to work with a lot of 
good local talent and some excellent touring bands. While there isn't 
enough room in the whole magazine to name all of them, or even all 
the ones I really like, I'll mention a few who clicked right away. With 
luck, I'll be able to interview some of them in future columns. 

Apocalypse Hoboken: Todd has a sassy, stick-it-in-your-face vocal 
style that I just love. The guitar work is crisp, the overall sound is 
tight, and the whole band has excellent stage presence. - 

Slapstick combine the best elements of Ska and Punk. The bass 
line from 'Sorry' sticks in my head. 

Foo features some of the best guitar work in any genre and a very 
tight sound overall (even though shifting my so ar for a left- 
handed drummer is a pain). 

Sidekick Kato put so much energy into a in that you can't help 
but like them. Lead singer Tom broke two of my microphone stands 
in one week (and I'll never stop teasing him about it) - that's energy 
with a capital £. 

John Emerson 


NEXT: I don't know.... I'll think of something. 


Who IS This Old Fart, Anyway? 


I'm John Emerson, the sound guy. I'm into music, all kinds of 
music (but especially punk and ska), for the fun of it. If you'd been 
paying attention the last three issues, you'd know that already. 

While this column is mostly about music and doing sound for punk 
shows, once in a while I have to get political. I'm not particularly anti- 
establishment (hell, with a $50,000/year day job, some people would 
say I'm part of the establishment), but I do recognize when we've got a 
problem. I'm not a conspiracy nut, either; it doesn't take a conspiracy 
to fuck thing up. 

I have a friend who believes that the government's "War on 
Drugs" is a C.I.A. conspiracy; that the C.I.A. imports drugs and sells 
them, or sells "protection" to the drug cartels, for the money to finance 
clandestine operations that the President and Congress could not 
officially approve or fund, and provides information and assistance to 
the F.B.I. and the police to keep prices up and competition down. 

Although his theory may seem plausible, it doesn't take a C.I.A. 
conspiracy to keep the war on drugs going. It does, however, take 
money, and it is very profitable, for quite a few people, to keep the war 
on drugs going. Others, those who desire power rather than money, 
get a control trip out of it. But it doesn't take a conspiracy. 

Who profits? Who gets the control trip? A lot of people, some 
fitting into both groups. 

Profit from the war on drugs goes to those who make (or grow) 
and sell the officially sanctioned intoxicants and inhalants - the 
alcohol and tobacco companies. Their armies of lobbyists work 
diligently to keep marijuana and other controlled substances illegal; 
it's nice being the only (legal) game in town. 

The street gangs (and their more-organized suppliers) profit; the 
illegality of marijuana and other drugs keeps supplies short and prices 
artificially high. How could the gangs compete if you could buy a 
pack of marijuana cigarettes, regular or filter kings, ready-rolled, for 
under five bucks, at Osco or Walgreen? 

Both profit and power go to those directly charged with waging the 
war on drugs; the various law enforcement agencies. The local police 
profit from Federal grants to help them wage the war on drugs. They 
profit from the sale of property; cars, boats, airplanes and houses; 
siezed under the RICO (Racketeer Influence and Corrupt 
Organizations) statutes. They gain in power as more actions are 
declared illegal, They gain in power as the Bill of Rights gets 
trampled in this manufactured 'emergency.' 


Power trippers include the bluenoses who feel that any sort of 
intoxicant is evil; ‘it's bad enough we have the use of alcohol and 
tobacco to contend with - we certainly don't want anything else of that 
ilk available.’ 

Power trippers include cynical right-wing politicians who ~ use 
their support for the war on drugs to appear 'tough on crime,’ and 
many of the ‘big brother knows what's best for you’ left wing 
politicians as well. 

Another group on a power trip, though most of them won't admit it 
even to themselves, are soft-headed liberal 'care-givers;' doctors, 
nurses, counsellors and therapists who ‘feel sorry' for drug users and 
‘only want to protect them from themselves." ` 

Friends, this is not a conspiracy; a conspiracy implies a common, 
usually evil (unless the conspirators win and get to write the history 
books) motive. These motives are very different, running the gamut 
from good (though misguided) to simply selfish (selfishness is not 
necessarily evil) to the worst of evil. Most of tese groups agree on 
little else. 

There is no conspiracy on the other side, either; just some people 
who, for one reason or another, choose to use an intoxicant other than 
(or in addition to) the officially approved alcohol. 

The majority of Americans are caught in the middle; we don't use 
drugs and don't particularly care to, but also don't particularly care if 
someone else wants to. We are caught in the crossfire when gangs 
fight over drug sales. We are robbed by addicts trying to make the 
exhorbitant price of their next fix. We are taxed to death to support a 
'war' that is clogging our court system and filling our prisons to 
overflowing with people who simply choose a different intoxicant, 
while truly violent criminals walk; a ‘war' our government is waging 
against it's own citizens; a 'war' it can't win without destroying the 
Constitution on which it is founded; a 'war' which only serves the 
diverse special interests of the tobacco companies and the religious 
right, the brewers and the Women's Christian Temperance Union, 
police and organized crime, right-wing politicians and fuzzy-headed 
liberals, a ‘war' which does NOT serve the best interest of the nation as 
a whole. A 'war' we must stop. Write your congressman. 


John Emerson 


NEXT: I don't know.... I'll think of something else. 


Who ZS This Old Fart, Anyway? 


Right now, I think I'm one of the luckiest people on earth, At age 46, 
I'm right where I want to be; doing sound at punk rock shows and 
loving it. I'm John Emerson, the sound guy. 

While this column is supposed to be about making music louder and 
about putting it on tape, Chadwick is happy to get anything at all on 
time, so he lets me write almost anything I want. In previous issues, I 
introduced myself in a little more detail (issue 1), wrote about growing 
up gay (I am) at a time when it was actually illegal to be gay (issue 2), 
wrote about my first punk-show gig (issue 3) and got into the politics 
of the 'war on drugs" (issue 4). Still, since this is supposed to be about 
sound, I suppose I should cover the subject once in a while. 

Today, I'm going to write a little about microphones. Good 
microphones are essential to good sound, whether you're doing P.A. or 
recording. But good microphones don't have to be expensive. Few 
bands (and for that matter, few sound engineers) start out with the 
financial backing to afford Sennheizers and Neumanns on stage. Even 
if you can afford the most expensive microphones, they probably aren't 
what you want or need on stage. 

Most instruments (bass, guitar, keyboard) are amplified already. 
Those that aren't (the drums) are usually loud enough not to need it for 
the parties and small clubs that are the usual gigs for a new band. 
What really needs additional amplification is the vocals, 

Shure's SM58 has long been considered the vocal microphone. For 
it's approximately $100 price tag (it lists for $159, but only an idiot 
with money to burn pays list) it's not a bad deal. If you show up with 
58's on stage, it tells people you're serious about your sound. However, 
$100 each is still pretty steep for a new band. There are lower-cost 
alternatives, — | 

Å number of cheap SM58 look-alikes, often carrying no brand name 
or a name you've never heard of, usually made in Taiwan, are 
available. Stay away! While they may look like 58's, they usually 
don't sound like 58's. 

A couple of years ago, Shure Brothers got tired of all the cheap 
imitations and decided to fight fire with fire. They took the basic 
design of the SM58 and cost-reduced it as much as possible without 
seriously harming the sound quality. Then they decided to build it in a 
factory in Korea to reduce the labor costs considerably (the original 58 
was built in Evanston, Illinois). The result was the Shure Prologue 
L4LC. 


This microphone is very similar to the SM58 in appearance (you 
have to actually read the label to see a difference). Sound quality 
approaches that of the original. Because some of the internal parts are 
plastic, rather than metal, it is a little lighter (but not much) and a 
little more rugged. For the same reason (lighter internal parts), it is 
slightly more susceptible to handling noise. However, you can buy two 
Prologue 14L microphones for less than the cost of one SM58. 

While I don't consider the /4ZC (or, for that matter, the SM58) to be 
the ultimate vocal microphone for recording, it's low cost, coupled 
with reasonably good sound quality, ruggedness and classic 
appearance, make it my vocal workhorse on stage. 

Microphones come in two basic flavors - low impedance or high 
impedance. Low impedance signals are less susceptible to noise 
pickup and can be run over longer distances without losing quality. 

Low impedance microphone circuits are generally balanced. The 
cable has two wires with a grounded shield around them; the signal is 
sent as a difference between the two wires and the amplifier responds 
only to that difference. Most noise sources affect the two wires equally 
with respect to the grounded shield. Because of this, noise will 
generate very little difference signal between the two wires. 

High impedance circuits generally have a single wire with a shield 
around it. The microphone signal is developed between this single 
wire and the grounded shield. So is any noise the cable picks up. The 
amplifier responds to cable noise just like it responds to the 
microphone signal. 

Cables have an impedance, too. Cable impedance gets lower with 
higher frequencies. As long as the cable impedance is a lot higher 
than the microphone impedance, you're safe. Because the cable 
impedance is also affected by length (longer=lower), the longest cable 
that should be used for a high-impedance microphone is about 
eighteen feet. If the cable is too long, it essentially shorts out the high 
frequencies. The sound is muffled. Low impedance circuits, on the 
other hand, can usually run over a hundred feet safely. 

With all of that, why have high impedance at all? Tubes are high 
impedance devices. When tubes were all we had, high impedance 
amplifiers were cheaper and easier to build. Today, with transistors 
and integrated circuits, it's just as easy and almost as cheap to build 
low impedance inputs. That almost is why high impedance 
microphones are still manufactured today. 


John Emerson 


NEXT: The Fireside Bowl. 
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